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BULGARIA AND THE BALKAN ENTENTE 


AT Salonika on July 31 General Metaxas, Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Greece, acting in his capacity as 
President of the Council of the Balkan Entente, signed with Dr. 
George Kiosseivanoff, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, an agreement 
of non-aggression. By this Agreement the States signatories of the 
Balkan Pact of February 9, 1934 (Greece, Rumania, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia), on the one hand, “ taking into consideration that 
Bulgaria is attached to a policy of the maintenance of peace in the 
Balkans and that she is animated by the desire to maintain with the 
Balkan countries relations of good neighbourliness and confident 
collaboration,” and Bulgaria, on the other, declared on behalf of 
their respective countries that “they assume the obligation to 
abstain in their mutual relations from any recourse to force,” and 
that they are agreed, as far as it concerns them, “ to renounce the 
application of the provisions contained in Part IV of the Treaty of 
Neuilly as well as the provisions contained in the Convention con- 
cerning the frontier of Thrace signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923.” 
Part IV of the Treaty of Neuilly provided for the compulsory dis- 
armament of Bulgaria, including the abolition of compulsory 
military service, the limitation of the Army (not including gendarmes 
and frontier guards) to 20,000 men, and of the calibre of guns, and the 
prohibition of naval or military air forces and virtually of all naval 
forces except a few torpedo boats and motor boats for coastal police 
and fishery duties. The Lausanne Convention (signed at the 
same time as the Treaty of Lausanne with Turkey) provided for 
a demilitarized zone on each side of the frontiers between Bulgaria 
and Turkey, and between Bulgaria and Greece and Greece and 
Turkey in Thrace. 

The official communiqué issued after the signature of the 
Agreement emphasized the fact that the negotiations had been 
conducted between countries acting as equals in an atmosphere of 
‘ordiality and mutual understanding. The Agreement, it continued, 
“marks a historic stage in the relations between the five States and 
ermits the hope that in the near future this act may lead to favour- 
ible developments . . .”” [The signatories] ‘‘ do not doubt that the 
\greement . . . inaugurates a period of security and concord in 
he peninsula and makes at the same time a valuable contribution 
0 the work of general peace.” The new Agreement extends to 
all the signatories of the Balkan Pact the détente achieved by Yugo- 
lavia in her relations with Bulgaria as a result of the Treaty of 
erpetual Friendship signed in January, 1937, which put finis to a 
ery unhappy chapter in Balkan history. 

As the result of the Balkan Wars and the Great War Bulgaria 
vas left without access to the A2gean Sea, and with territorial claims 
bgainst Rumania (the Dobrudja), Yugoslavia, and Greece (Mace- 
lonia), Greece (Western Thrace), and Turkey (the Adrianople 
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district and left bank of the River Maritsa). As was perhaps 






















































understandable, Bulgaria refused to accept her new frontiers as “set 
permanent, and the first decade after 1922 saw a violent campaign a 0 
of frontier revision marked, particularly in the case of Yugoslavia 
and Greek Macedonia, by numerous frontier incidents and bomb Ik 
outrages. In 1925 hostilities actually broke out between Greece oo 
and Bulgaria, but were stopped as a result of League intervention nnd 
For many years the frontiers were almost permanently closed, Fork 
especially the Yugoslav frontier, which was guarded along the greater “A 
part of its length by barbed wire entanglements, machine-gun posts, i 
and pits. i 
The Macedonian Revolutionary Organization was _ largely § jj 
responsible for keeping this campaign alive. It was a powerful § oom, 
organisation, with great influence upon Bulgarian domestic politics, § ,),,;, 
which went very largely its own way. Its power was increased by § y+} 
the encouragement, if not financial assistance, which, there is good ff ;s po 
reason to believe, it received from abroad. Whatever may be said § 1, ; 
of the methods it adopted, its aims were in some ways patriotic ing ~ 
the sense that it worked for the reunion of Macedonia under one 
flag, preferably the Bulgarian. we 
In so far as relations between Italy and Yugoslavia were gener- tr : 
ally bad during this period, particularly after the Italo-Albanian§ ), 
Treaties of 1926-7, the former made common cause with Bulgaria J. 
(and with Hungary also for that matter) in opposition to Yugo-B 
slavia. Bulgaria was, therefore, a useful pawn in the policy of the J. 
encirclement of that country. cates 
By 1932, however, the situation had become very serious, and § Greek 
repeated international protests led M. Mushanoff to take steps tof richts 
curb the power of the Macedonian organization, which in recent years f o}ject 
had been considerably weakened by internal dissensions, although f sy ocec, 
it was not until June, 1933, that he felt strong enough to take action. 7 
Although the effect of this was limited, the willingness of the Bul-B | 
garian Government to take action at all was regarded abroad as anf p)). 
indication of good intention. and Y 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia, meanwhile, had been actively attemy 
supporting a policy designed to lead to a rapprochement betwetlfp, + 6, 
his country and Bulgaria and achieve the ideal of the Balkans for... pr 
all the Balkan peoples. King Boris reciprocated this desire,* and onf).,..1¢ 
September 18, 1933, on his return from a visit to Western Europe, ang jn, 
stopped his train in Belgrade station, where a meeting with Alexander, yp); 
took place. This was followed by another informal meeting betweelff.nq },, 
Gover 
(1) One reason for this may have been Bulgaria’s anxiety caused by the signature the ke 
by her neighbours of the General Convention for the Definition of Aggression p 
July, 1933, which provided as a test of aggression the case of a State that ga\ ac t wi 
support to armed bands which invaded the territory of another State, or refusefmight r 
the request of the invaded State that it should take all measures in its pore chan ge 
deprive such armed bands of assistance or protection. This clearly covered ‘4 flecided 


activities of the Macedonian Revolutionaries. 
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the two Sovereigns at Euxinograd, when Alexander broke his 
journey on the way to pay an official visit in Turkey, and finally by 
an official visit of King Boris to Belgrade on December 13. 


This growing rapprochement between the two Slav States in the 
Balkans was viewed not without mixed feelings by Rumania, on the 
one hand, and Greece and Turkey, on the other, who saw in it 
possible complications for themselves. As a result Greece and 
Turkey, who were particularly preoccupied regarding the possibility 
of combined Slav pressure southwards to the AZgean, concluded a 
Treaty of Friendship on September 14, 1933, by which the two 
States mutually guaranteed the inviolability of their common 
frontier and undertook to consult one another on all matters of 
common interest. The next step was for the three States to use 
their influence with Yugoslavia to substitute for a bilateral treaty 
with Bulgaria a general Balkan Treaty in which Bulgaria should, 
if possible, be persuaded to participate, or by which, failing this, 
any danger from Bulgaria might effectually be neutralized. 

In the meantime the movement towards a Balkan Federation 
had been carried forward, step by step, by the series of unofficial 
Balkan Conferences held in 1930, 1931 and 1932, which had discussed 
not only cultural and economic co-operation, but also the draft of a 
Balkan Pact of Non-Aggression. Little progress, however, was made 
towards the adoption of the Pact owing to the attitude of the 
Bulgarian representatives, who consistently refused to consider any 
such proposals, so long as they involved a formal acceptance of the 
existing frontiers or until the Bulgarian-speaking population of 
Greek and, Yugoslav Macedonia had been granted the minority 
rights which they claimed. Attempts to meet the Bulgarian 
objections by modifications in the draft of the Pact met with no 
success 

The fourth Conference met at Salonika in November, 1933. By 
this time official negotiations were already proceeding between the 
Balkan States, and the improvement in relations between Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia was noted as a new and hopeful factor. But the 


‘Jattempts to persuade Bulgaria to join with her four neighbours in a 


Pact of Non-Aggression were unavailing, as Bulgaria, while ready to 
give proof of peaceful intentions, persisted in her refusal to commit 
herself to any multilateral agreement which guaranteed the status quo 


‘Bend involved the final renunciation by her of all territorial claims. 


In this determination Bulgaria was strengthened by Italian influence 
and by the decision of Albania also to hold aloof. The other four 
rovernments were, therefore, faced with the choice of abandoning 


‘age project altogether or of proceeding to the conclusion of a Balkan 


Pact without Bulgaria, in the hope that sooner or later the latter 
ight recognize the advantages to be gained from such a pact and 


J change her attitude towards it. Rumania, Greece, and Turkey 


decided upon the second course and used their influence to overcome 
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the reluctance of Yugoslavia to participate in a pact which might 
prejudice the new-found friendship with Bulgaria. Every effort 
was made to render the Pact in its terms as little objectionable as 
possible to Bulgaria, although the latter’s abstention inevitably 
tended to give it the form of an alliance for the guarantee of the 
Balkan frontiers of the four Powers against any aggression on her 
part. 


The Pact was finally signed in Athens on February g, 1934, 
and was left open for the adherence of Bulgaria and Albania. [t 
provided for a mutual guarantee by the signatories of the Pact of the 
security of all their Balkan frontiers and for joint consultation on 
the measures to be taken “in the face of eventualities capable of 
affecting their interests ’’ as defined in the Agreement. No political 
negotiations with other Balkan States were to be undertaken by any 
signatory without the consent of the other Contracting Parties. 
A Protocol, the terms of which did not become public until some 
months later, provided for the execution of the Pact, adopting the 
definition of aggression contained in the Soviet Convention of July, 
1933. It is unnecessary here to enter further into the details of the 
Pact or to examine the Greek or Turkish reservations regarding their 
position, should a Balkan State be acting against a signatory of the 
Pact in conjunction with a non-Balkan Power ; these matters have 
already been dealt with in previous issues of the Bulletin. The 
Statutes of the new political organization to be known as the Balkan 
Entente were adopted at a Conference in Angora in October and 
November, 1934. These provided for a Permanent Council con- 
sisting of the Foreign Ministers of the four States meeting regularly 
for the co-ordination of policy, and for an Economic Council. 
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Bulgaria naturally resented the conclusion of the Pact, taking 
particular exception to the terms of the Additional Protocol. For 
the time being, therefore, there was little hope of a change of atti- 
tude on her part. In spite of this, relations with Yugoslavia did not 
materially deteriorate, and diplomacy lost no opportunity, during 
the next two years, of stressing the advantages of a Balkan déente 
such as would flow from Bulgarian participation in the Pact. These 
efforts were partially crowned with success when Yugoslavia suc- 
ceeded in negotiating with Bulgaria a Treaty of Perpetual Peace and 
Friendship, which was signed on January 24, 1937. By this agree- 
ment, though without doing so formally, Bulgaria virtually 
shelved her claim to Yugoslav Macedonia. With this basis to 
work upon, diplomacy was once more active in the Balkans, with 
the result that eighteen months later the signatories of the Balkan 
Entente, in the Agreement signed on July 31, 1938, recognized 
Bulgaria’s equality of status in the matter of armaments and ful 
sovereignty over her frontiers, while in return Bulgaria has give! 























(1) See Volume X, Nos. 15 and 16, February 1 and 15, 1934. 
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pledges of non-aggression and of her peaceful intentions. It should 
be noted that Bulgaria has not adhered to the Balkan Entente or 
formally renounced her territorial aspirations, but, as in the case 
of the earlier treaty with Yugoslavia—the forerunner of the present 
accord—her signature of the Agreement implies the recognition by 
her of the realities of the situation and her resignation, though not 
in perpetuo, to her post-war status and present territorial limits. 
Recent experience has tended to induce among those who study 
international affairs a certain degree of scepticism regarding the 
value of agreements until their worth has stood the test of time and 
circumstances. It is, perhaps, too early to assess the real value of 
the new Agreement—it obviously represents a most important 
development—but it may be recorded here that the opinion has been 
widely expressed that this détente in the Balkans may have far- 
reaching results of a beneficial nature. It is significant that official 
approval has been expressed in Italy and Germany. 
S.A.H. 


THE MANCHUKUO BORDER; SOVIET-JAPANESE 
CLASH 


THE section on Japan in the last number of tiie Bulletin recorded the 
beginnings of the Russo-Japanese dispute over Changkufeng, the hill on 
the borders of Manchukuo and the U.S.S.R. 

On July 26 it was reported that two representatives of the Japanese- 
Manchukuo local authorities, who had been sent on July 18 with a Note 
to the Soviet commander at Novokievsk requesting the evacuation of 
Changkufeng, had returned without a reply. 

On July 27 the Japanese Foreign Office stated that on July 22, 
100 Soviet soldiers had crossed the Ussuri, 80 miles south of Habarovsk, 
and had set fire to villages in Manchukuo territory, but that after a 
five-hour engagement with Manchukuo troops they had withdrawn. 
The Manchukuo Government had filed a strong protest with the Soviet 
authorities at Harbin on July 23. 

A further statement announced the Manchukuo and Japanese 
Governments’ desire to establish a joint commission with the Soviet 
Government for frontier demarcation, especially in the region between 
Lake Kanka and the Tumen River. 

A communiqué issued by the Korean Garrison Command on July 31 
stated that, after repulsing three Soviet attacks within 24 hours, Japanese 
troops had engaged with Soviet forces in a six-hour battle early that 
morning, and had reoccupied the disputed heights of Changkufeng and 
Shatsaoping, thus restoring the status quo which had existed before 
July1z. The Japanese claimed to have inflicted 200 casualties, including 
30 dead, and to have captured Soviet tanks and artillery. 

Soviet artillery was reported to be bombarding two villages in 
north-eastern Korea. 

The Japanese Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs rejected a Soviet 
protest to the effect that the clash at Changkufeng had been caused by 
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Japanese-Manchukuo detachments crossing the border into Soviet 















































territory, and lodged a counter-protest declaring that the Soviet version 9 whi 
of the new trouble was entirely different from the information possessed 
by the Japanese Government. cess 

Japanese official communiqués published on August 1 estimated § {ror 
Soviet losses at 270 in three engagements, the last of which were two 
Soviet counter-attacks on Shatsaoping, on the night of July 31. arti 

The Japanese Foreign Office spokesman stated that Japan was 
satisfied that the status guo in the Changkufeng region was restored, and § 
that the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow had been instructed the : 
previous night to attempt to resume negotiations with M. Litvinof fF °S* 
(which had been suspended since July 20), on the basis of the Soviet of F 
Government’s acceptance of the existing situation. 

An official Japanese statement announced that Soviet ’planes had § PF 
bombed and machine-gunned the Changkufeng height and certain Japanese The 
positions on Korean territory ; five of the ‘planes had been shot down. wer 

It was stated in Moscow that the total Soviet losses were 13 killed = 
and 55 wounded, while about 400 Japanese had been killed or wounded. = 
According to the Soviet account of the recent fighting, the Japanese ) 
troops had penetrated Soviet territory for 4 kilometres on the previous § 1° 
day, forcing the frontier guards to retire until they were reinforced by § ‘Ut! 
Regular Red Army detachments. These had driven the Japanese back ) J@P4 
over the frontier, but had at no time crossed into Manchukuo territory. — 

It was learnt that the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires had been instructed “th | 
to lodge an energetic protest in Tokyo, demanding that the Japanese § ,,,., é 
military leaders should respect the frontier as laid down by the Sino- 
Russian Treaty of Hunchun of 1869.’ viites 

Japanese reports on August 2 stated that Soviet battalions, supported “ 
by tanks, had made two unsuccessful counter-attacks on the disputed ome 
hills, and that Soviet ’planes had bombed Kojo, in Korea. Japanese ae 
casualties since July 29 were three officers and 27 men killed, and 67 of F ,)., 
all ranks wounded. ve 

Japanese aircraft demonstrated along the eastern frontier of Bc... 
Manchukuo. posit? 

The Government of Manchukuo was stated to have lodged a second §* 
protest with the Soviet Consul at Harbin, and to have issued a declaration So ,. 
that the Soviet Government must assume responsibility for the grave § * ~ 
consequences which might arise from its provocative acts, but that, if it oad 
reconsidered its attitude, Manchukuo was ready to discuss a settlement. fa, - 

A communiqué issued in Moscow claimed that a Japanese attack sag 
had been repulsed with enormous losses, and that Soviet troops were 11 a p 
occupation of the Changkufeng Hill. It stated that the further continua- Shive 
tion of war operations, fraught with the gravest consequences, was noW ei 
considered inevitable if the Japanese persisted in violating Soviet frontiers. ae 
From the outset the Soviet Government had declared its intention to had - 
defend only territory indisputably belonging to the Soviet Union, and its the 
ground and air forces had obeyed strict instructions to remain within P r 
Soviet territory. Japanese reports that Soviet aeroplanes had flown over lunch 
Manchukuo and Korean territory were denied. alleged 

(1) It would appear that the frontier was actually demarcated ina Protocol to cute “ : 





the Treaty of Hunchun, signed in 1886. 
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A Soviet protest was communicated to the Japanese Foreign Office, 
which did not, however, divulge its contents. 

On August 3 the Japanese claimed that following another unsuc- 
cessful counter-attack the Soviet forces had retreated some 800 yards 
from the Japanese lines, and estimated Soviet casualties at 200. 

Kojo, in Korea, was stated to have been shelled by long -range Soviet 
artillery. 

As a result of the alleged Soviet air-raids in Korea outside lighting 
was restricted in Tokyo and other parts of Japan. 

The Japanese Ambassador in Moscow presented a Note protesting 
against Soviet attacks in the disputed area, and also against the bombing 
of Korean towns, which were outside it. 

On August 4 the acting Foreign Minister, M. Horinouchi, made 
proposals to the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires for the cessation of hostilities. 
These were unofficially reported to include the withdrawal of Japanese 
troops from the disputed area, and the establishment of a neutral zone, 
which the Soviet would undertake not to reoccupy, to remain in existence 
until the frontier at this point had been demarcated by a commission. 

In an interview with M. Litvinoff, the Japanese Ambassador in 
Moscow expressed his Government’s desire to settle the dispute without 
further fighting, and asked for the cessation of Russian attacks on 
Japanese positions. M. Litvinoff insisted that during the negotiations 
the Japanese must withdraw behind the line shown in the map attached 
to the Sino-Russian Treaty of 1869. The Ambassador refused to consider 
this proposal, and stated that Japan had no knowledge of, and was not 
bound by, the map in question. 

Soviet artillery continued to shell the Japanese positions and the 
villages of Kojo. 

Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale d’lialia, expressed Italy’s 
sympathy with Japan’s action as a “‘ courageous gesture ’’ which aimed 
not only at guaranteeing her vital and legitimate interests in Asia, but 
also at saving China from Bolshevism. 

The following day M. Horinouchi protested a third time to the 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires against the continued bombardment of Japanese 
positions despite the Japanese proposals for the cessation of hostilities. 

Japanese communiqués of August 6 reported the repulse of further 

Soviet attacks on the disputed heights and on Shuiliufeng Hill, to the 
north of Changkufeng, and the destruction of 40 Soviet tanks. Further 
Soviet air-raids in the disputed area and over four places in Korea and 
Manchukuo were reported ; and it was claimed that two ’planes had 
been brought down by anti-aircraft fire. 
_ An official Japanese summary of the conversation between M. 
Shigemitsu and M. Litvinoff on the 4th stated that the former had 
proposed the withdrawal of all troops to the positions occupied before 
July rr, as a preliminary to frontier demarcation, while M. Litvinoff 
had insisted on the restoration of the status quo before the Japanese 
capture of Changkufeng on July 29. 

At 4 p.m. on August 7, according to Japanese reports, Soviet troops 
launched another unsuccessful counter-attack ; 10 Soviet ‘planes were 
alleged to have raided Keiko, in Korea. 

A Japanese War Office communiqué stated that it was ‘‘ absurd and 
outrageous ” for the Soviet to continue their attacks while diplomatic 
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negotiations were proceeding in Moscow, but that “ we must keep our 
patience because we want Russo-Japanese peace .. .” 

A report by the First Army of the Maritime Province was published 
in Moscow giving an entirely different version from the Japanese of the 
battle on the previous day. Fighting had begun, it was stated, by a 
Japanese advance on Soviet positions, and had ended with a completely 
successful Soviet counter-attack in which all Japanese forces were 
expelled from Soviet territory. 

Further conversations took place in Moscow between M. Shigemitsu 
and M. Litvinoff, without any agreement being reached. 

Inconsistent accounts of these were published by the two Govern- 
ments on the following day. According to the Soviet version M. Litvinoff 
had refused proposals for the cessation of hostilities with or without the 
withdrawal of troops on both sides, and had insisted on a satisfactory 
guarantee that Japanese troops would not cross the frontier in future, 
at the same time stating that no Japanese were now left on Soviet soil. 
He had suggested that, when peace was restored, a commission composed 
of one Japanese, one Manchukuo representative, and two Russians might 
begin to demarcate the frontier according to the Hunchun Treaty, but 
that in no case could the latter be revised or. the frontier altered. The 
Japanese version accused M. Litvinoff of inconsistency in stating at one 
moment that no Japanese now remained on Soviet soil, and at the 
next that he could not agree to the cessation of hostilities until all 
Japanese troops had been withdrawn within the border line. 

Japanese reports on August 8 recorded the failure of a Soviet surprise 
counter-attack in which heavy casualties were sustained by both sides, 
Japanese losses being estimated at 200. 

According to the Japanese military authorities the Soviet forces 
operating in the disputed area were believed to have been raised from 
four battalions to at least one division (numbering about 20,000 men), 
with 200 tanks and 200 aeroplanes. 

Soviet casualties up to August 6 were estimated at 4oo killed and 
wounded, and those of the Japanese up to August 8 at 7o killed and 
180 wounded. The Japanese also claimed to have destroyed 70 tanks 
and from 5 to 7 ’planes. 

The Soviet claim to have recaptured Changkufeng was described as 
‘ fantastic,” and it was stated that the security of the Manchukuo border 
required that this height should not be occupied by Soviet troops. 

It was stated in authoritative quarters in Tokyo that on August 0 
the German and Italian Ambassadors had made representations to the 
Japanese Government to use moderation in the handljng of the dispute 
pointing out that the present was not a propitious time at which to 
involve the Anti-Comintern triangle with the U.S.S.R. 

The German Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz laid the entire 
responsibility for the situation on the provocative policy of the Soviet 
Govertiment, and attributed the fact that an extension of what was 
still a local clash had been avoided to Japanese restraint. 

Soviet press reports stated that a minor incident had occurred neat 
Grodekovo, on the Chinese Eastern Railway, within the Soviet border 
when a group of Japanese who had attacked and captured a frontict 
post were driven back after an exchange of rifle and machine-gun fire. 
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Articles in the Soviet press accused the Japanese “ militarists ’’ of 
deliberately trying to force Japan into a war with the U.S.S.R. and 
declared that, if their provocative activities continued, a serious war 
must inevitably arise, since the Soviet Government were determined 
not to let the wounding and killing of the guardians of the frontier go on. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION: BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS 


ON July 26 Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the House of Commons, sur- 
veyed the international situation and repeated that the main aim of the 
Government’s policy was the establishment and maintenance of peace and 
the removal, as far as might be practicable, of all causes of possible con- 
flict. He went on to say that no one, in Britain or elsewhere, should 
imagine for one moment that, although they sought peace, they were 
willing to sacrifice, even for peace, British honour and British vital 
interests. 

Day by day the armed strength of the country became more formid- 
able, and while this tremendous power remained there as a guarantee that 
they could defend themselves they did not forget the consideration that, 
though it was good to have a giant’s strength, it was tyrannous to use 
it like a giant. 

After a reference to the success of the Royal Visit to France he said 
the unity existing between France and Britain was the more happy 
because it was generally recognized that it was not directed against 
anyone else. 

As to Spain, there was no need for any appeal to be made to the 
British Government to take advantage of any opportunity which might 
occur for mediation, or an armistice, or anything that would end the 
military operations. If they did not intervene it was only because they 
were convinced that the moment had not come when they could do so 
with success. He then described what had occurred in the communica- 
tions with General Franco about the bombing of British ships and outlined 
the suggestion they had made for an investigation by two naval officers, 
one British and one Spanish. If they agreed that an attack had been 
deliberate then the Burgos authorities would pay compensation: if 
they disagreed, they would refer the question to a third, neutral party, 
to be agreed upon by the two Governments. 

The Burgos authorities had just intimated their acceptance of this 
‘ormula and their agreement to the investigation. 

_He next pointed out that the Agreement with Italy was not simply 
a bilateral arrangement ; they believed that the restoration of friendship 
with that country would bring them nearer their ultimate aim—general 
European appeasement—and they felt that the moral justification for 
‘heir recognition of the Italian position in Abyssinia would be the know- 
edge that that recognition had brought with it a real contribution to the 
peace of Europe. They also felt, however, that the Spanish situation 
Was a perpetual menace to the peace of Europe, and said, therefore, that 
it aaa be removed from that category before the Agreement was brought 
into force, 
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The Italian Government had kept faith with them in the reduction 
of the troops in Libya, in the cessation of anti-British propaganda, and in 
collaboration on the Non-Intervention Committee. They, on their side, 












































had fulfilled their engagement to take steps at the League Council to th 
clarify the position of Member States regarding the Italian sovereignty we 
over Ethiopia. th 
“We cannot,” he went on, ‘‘ abandon the position we have taken up to 
about the settlement of the Spanish question which we have over and th 
over again declared to the House.’’ Asked whether the withdrawal of shi 
volunteers would be tantamount to a settlement he said, ‘‘ I would like wh 
to see what happens when the volunteers are withdrawn. If the Govern- 
ment think that Spain has ceased to be a menace to the peace of Europe wo 
I think we shall regard that as a settlement of the Spanish question.” of 
Mr. Chamberlain next dealt with Czechoslovakia. They were only the 
too conscious that there were all the materials present for a breach of the stil 
peace, and therefore, in accordance with their general policy and in close as | 
association with France, they had done everything they could to facilitate fide 
a peaceful solution of the dispute. He stated emphatically that there tho 
was no truth in the rumour to the effect that they were hustling the the 
Czech Government ; indeed, the very opposite was the truth. oth 
They felt that an agreement voluntarily come to between the Sudeten plac 
Germans and the Czech Government would be the best solution but, as | 
time had gone on, it had begun to appear doubtful whether, without of t 
some assistance from outside, such a voluntary agreement could take the 
place. They had therefore been considering whether they could lend a tens 
hand, and, in response to a request from the Czech Government, had § °°" 
agreed to propose a person with the necessary experience and qualities § “° ° 
to investigate the subject on the spot and endeavour, if need be, to 
suggest means for bringing the negotiations to success. Such an inves- # men 
tigator would, of course, be quite independent of all Governments, and § Ang 
would act only in his personal capacity. East 
Such a proposal would at any rate have two valuable results: it J with 
would go far to inform public opinion generally as to the real facts of § visit 
the case, and, secondly, it might mean that issues hitherto appearing 
intractable might prove, under the influence of a mediator, to be less § to th 
obstinate than they had thought. slova 
They had not yet heard from the Sudeten Germans whether Lord § been 
Runciman was acceptable to them. They had impressed upon the Czech § on hi 
Government, and upon the German Government, their own sense of the § emph 
desirability of restraint ; they had noted with satisfaction the efforts # Gove 
the former had made, and had also been very happy to receive assurances, § Runc 
only recently renewed, from the German Government of their own desire # me ac 
for a peaceful solution. Bf positi 
Finally, as to China, the Brussels Conference in November had steepe 
shown clearly that no proposals which would involve intervention on the § that r 
part of members of the League would have any chance of acceptance. on to 
Mention had been made of a request of China for a loan ; as to this, the Britis! 
Government had come to the conclusion that they would not be justified # “ the 
in introducing the special legislation a loan would necessitate, since the ht 
loan would have to be based on security of hypothetical value, and that 4 
was by no means certain that, if it were granted, it would achieve thet necess. 





objects which were intended. This, however, did not exclude all forms 
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of assistance, financial or otherwise, and various proposals which had 
come from China were being examined. 

When the Japanese Government claimed that they were protecting 
their interests in China, “ I am sure,” he said, “‘ they must recognize that 
we too have our interests in China, and that we cannot stand by and see 
them sacrificed in the process. But here again, we should be very glad 
to offer our services to bring about a cessation of hostilities. . . . In 
the meantime we are resolved to do our utmost to see that British interests 
shall not suffer in a conflict for which we have no responsibility and in 
which we have no direct concern.” 

Mr. Chamberlain concluded by expressing a hope that the League 
would one day recover its effectiveness. ‘‘ We regard the present position 
of the League as temporary,”’ he declared, “‘ and even if it is necessary for 
the time being that it should renounce the idea of the use of force, there 
still remains a wide field of usefulness for the League, in pursuing which, 
as it seems to us, it may well be able to build up a fresh position of con- 
fidence and of approval, with the result that in time we may find that 
those nations who have left the League, because they did not agree with 
the use of force by the League, may come back to it and take part in this 
other work, and who knows what further developments may then take 
plete. ci Sf oe 

He believed that the atmosphere was lighter than at the beginning 
of the year, and that throughout the Continent there was a relaxation of 
the sense of tension present 6 months ago. To that slackening of the 
tension they considered the policy of the Government had made its 
contribution, and “‘ we intend to pursue it, and we believe that in the end 
we shall succeed in bringing back security and confidence to Europe.” 

On the following day—July 27—-Lord Halifax made a similar state- 
ment in the House of Lords. He too dealt with the strengthening of the 
Anglo-French alliance as a result of the Royal Visit to France, the Far 
Eastern situation, the future of the League, non-intervention, relations 
with Italy, Lord Runciman’s mission to Czechoslovakia, and the recent 
visit to London of a German representative (Herr Wiedemann). 


Upon the last two subjects only had he anything of substance to add 
to the Premier’s declaration of the previous day. As regarded Czecho- 
slovakia, he was able to announce that the Sudeten German leaders had 
been favourable to the proposal that Lord Runciman should “ proceed 
on his most public-spirited and patriotic mission.” Lord Halifax again 
emphasized that this mission in no way represented His Majesty’s 
Government. ‘“‘ If I may, I should like to tell your lordships what Lord 
Runciman said to me. He said, ‘ I quite understand. You are setting 
me adrift in a small boat in mid-Atlantic.’ I said : ‘ That is exactly the 
position.” We cannot but feel that a public man of British race, and 
steeped in British experience and thought, may have it in his power for 
that reason to make a contribution of quite particular value.”” He went 
on to compare the Czech problem with similar situations within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations which had been solved by means of 
’ the principle of partnership in self-administration.”’ 

In regard to the recent talks with Germany, Lord Halifax emphasized 
that the discussions that he had held with Herr Wiedemann were 
necessarily confidential. He could say, however, that they had shown 
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that, however much the two nations differed in some matters of interna] 
interest, both were obviously anxious to lose no opportunity of establishing 
better relations. 

In conclusion, Lord Halifax admitted the failure of “ the attempt to 
improve a complete system for ensuring the observance of law and 
maintenance of peace,’ but suggested that the same end might be 
attained if individual countries were to establish precedents and practices. 
Keeping principles and agreements, he said, helped to lay the foundation 
of a structure of law that might prove a stronghold against the many 


great dangers with which the world was beset. 


1938 

August 18 
August 21 
August 22 
August 23 
August 23-29 


August 2 
August 2 


August 29 


August (late) 


September 3-17 ... 


September 5-9 


September 9 
September 12 


September 12 
September 13 
September 21 


September 25 
September ? 


October (early) 
October 12 ? 
October 24 


October 24 
December 12 
December 12 


1939 
June 26 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Second World Youth Congress 

13th International Veterinary Congress 
*Sub-Committee of Technica] Commission... 
*Permanent Central Opium Board . 


World Alliance for ongegated through the 
Churches 


World Power cilia 


*Supervisory Body established onde the 
1931 Convention on Narcotic Drugs 

40th Conference of International Law 
Association.. oe 

Conference of the Little Ratente oe Pee 


Second Unofficial British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference 


International separated Commneucial 
Conference . ; a 
*ro2nd Session “ the Lesane — 
6th International agen of a 
Societies 
*roth Session of the Langue Renate 
*Supervisory Commission 


14th International Conference on Rade 
mentation ... 


International Conguet for Tropical livehns 


*Bureau of the Conference for the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments , 


Parliamentary Conference of Arab Connteen 
*Health Committee 


*Meeting of Rapessentatives of National 
Nutrition Committees ‘ a 


*Permanent Mandates Commission .. 


World Conference of hationetiont Mis- 
sionary Council in a va 


*Financial Committee 


1oth Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce ... ; : . 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Australia 

July 30.—Sir Earle Page’s statement on the delegation to Great 
Britain. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 8.—Mr. W. M. Hughes, Minister for External Affairs, in a speech 
at Melbourne, criticized the Dominions Office as an obstruction to effective 
consultation with the Dominions. If the latter were to have an eftective 
voice in British foreign policy, he said, messages should all come direct 
from the Foreign Office or the Prime Minister to the Dominions Prime 
Ministers, instead of being entangled in the net of the Dominions Office. 

Sir Earle Page’s speech in Toronto. (See Canada.) 

Statement on Imperial foreign policy by Mr. Menzies. (See Great 
Britain. External Affatrs.) 


Belgium 

July 29.—The Prime Minister stated in a broadcast speech that the 
Government aimed at re-establishing budgetary equilibrium without 
resorting to deflation. The net deficit on the present Budget was 
500,000,000 francs, while the total deficit of gor,000,000 francs was dis- 
tributed over several years, and constituted an accumulation of unforeseen 
supplementary credits. He maintained that the return of gold worth 
1,200,000,000 francs to the Banque Nationale in two months proved the 
existence of confidence. 


Bulgaria 
July 31.—Signature of non-aggression agreement with the Balkan 
Entente. (See Greece.) 


Burma 


July 29.—During communal riots which had persisted since July 25 
in Rangoon, military police opened fire on mobs in four different parts of 
the city, killing four persons and wounding 16. The total casualties 
during the four days were stated to be 48 dead and 350 injured. 

The original cause of the riots was the publication of a book by a 
Mohammedan criticizing Buddhism. 

July 31.—Troops were dispatched to Mandalay, in Upper Burma, 
where riots had broken out the previous day. Isolated disturbances also 
— in eight other districts, but the situation was stated to be well 
in hand. 


Canada 


_ Aug. 8.—In a speech in Toronto Sir Earle Page, Deputy Prime 
Minister of Australia, urged that a trade treaty be negotiated between 
the Commonwealth as a whole and the U.S.A. Such a pact would do 
more to liberate world trade than one between the United States and 
Great Britain only. 
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China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 28.—The Domei Agency reported the formation of a Sino- 
Japanese Shanghai Inland Navigation Company with monopolistic 
privileges in passenger and freight transport, the chartering of vessels, etc. 

Aug. 7.—The British Ambassador arrived in Shanghai from Hong 
Kong. 

It was reported that all telephone, telegraph, and wireless systems 
in North China had been brought under Japanese contro! by the creation 
of a North China Telephone and Telegraph Company with capital sub- 
scribed by the Provincial Government and the Manchukuo and Japanese 
telegraph companies. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


July 27.—The Japanese reported that in more than 100 clashes 
with remnants of the Chinese forces in Shantung up to the end of June 
some 2,600 Chinese were killed. 

Aug. 1.—The Chinese claimed to have occupied Chinchen, an impor- 
tant town in the south of Shansi province. 

Aug. 5.—Reports were current that Chinese irregulars had recently 
captured g out of the 22 East Hopei administrative districts, and had in 
some cases been joined by the Peace Preservation Corps functioning under 
the Peking Provisional Government. 

It was understood that some 1,500 Japanese-trained Chinese soldiers, 
sent in July to engage the guerrillas in the hills near Peking, had deserted 
to them. 

A detachment of Chinese Communist troops were understood to 
have penetrated through the Great Wall into Jehol. 

Japanese troops were reported to be leaving North China in large 
numbers for Manchukuo and for the Inner Mongolian frontier. All 
large-scale hostilities in North China were believed to have stopped. 

Aug. 7.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai stated that on 
August 5, 60 ’planes raided Sian, in Shensi province, destroying the 
hangars and barracks and 7 Chinese ‘planes. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

July 26.—The Japanese entered Kiukiang, after forcing the Chinese 
to abandon the Lion Hill forts and fighting their way into Kutang, 
opposite Hukow. 

They thus broke through the Chinese front line stretching from 
Nanchang through Kiukiang and along the Hupeh-Anhwei mountail 
boundary. . 

July 27.—The Japanese claimed to have occupied Taihu, 60 miles 
north-east of Kiukiang. 

‘ Chinese aircraft claimed to have damaged four Japanese warships 
below Kiukiang. 

July 29.—A Chinese official report stated that Chinese forces had 
strategically retreated to the hills after a stubborn defence of Taihu, 
110 miles east of Hankow, having inflicted some 2,000 casualties. 
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Dr. Wang Chung-hui, the Foreign Minister, left Hankow for Chung- 
king, 500 miles up the river, to be followed shortly by the foreign 
embassies. 

July 31.—Japanese troops from Kiukiang, assisted by warships on 
Lake Poyang, were reported to be advancing towards Tehan, along the 
Nanchang railway. 

Aug. 2.—A Japanese force from Taihu entered Hupeh province, 
after storming the walled town of Susung, in Anhwei, and captured 
Hwangmei, at the foot of the Tapieh range. 

Aug. 3.—The Chinese claimed that in an aerial battle near Hankow 

12 Japanese ‘planes had been shot down, their own losses being only 
6 machines. Japanese reports admitted only 2 losses, and alleged that 
32 Chinese ‘planes had been brought down and 7 more destroyed on the 
ground. 
Chinese reports stated that the Yangtze dykes had broken down 
near Wusueh, and that the floods had reached Hwangmei, Susung, 
Taihu, and other towns occupied by the Japanese on the north side of 
the river. 

Aug. 4.—Chinese forces on the north bank of the Yangtze, about 
55 miles north-east of Kiukiang, claimed to have repulsed heavy Japanese. 
attacks. 

Aug. 5.—Chinese reports stated that the Japanese troops advancing 
on Nanchang suddenly withdrew in the direction of Kiukiang, apparently 
owing to floods. 

Dispatches from Hankow stated that Japanese warships were shelling 
Wusueh, 27 miles above Kiukiang. The Chinese believed that this was 
to cover another landing on the north bank of the Yangtze. 

Aug. 6.—Japanese ’planes raiding Hankow claimed to have destroyed 
the aerodrome and 8 Chinese ’planes. In a raid above Kiukiang they 
sank two 700-ton ships and three mine-laying launches. 

Aug. 7—A Japanese spokesman in Shanghai stated that the cam- 
paign against Hankow was being vigorously pursued along both banks 
of the Yangtze. 

Nanchang was raided by Japanese ’pianes, which set on fire the 
railway warehouses and destroyed two Chinese ‘planes. 

The Chinese claimed to have made a successful counter-attack on 
Japanese forces advancing along the Kiukiang-Nanking railway. 

Aug. 8.—The Chinese claimed that, in a new counter-attack on the 
north bank o® the Yangtze, three columns were pushing the Japanese 
steadily back along a 50-mile front, and had inflicted 6,000 casualties. 
One column was stated to be storming Hwangmei, a second was about 
3 miles from Susung, while a third was converging on Taihu and Chienshan. 
- Fierce fighting was also reported on the Kiukiang front, south of 

l€ river, 


South China. 


Aug. 8.—Canton was raided by Japanese ‘planes ; some 100 persons 
were killed and 200 injured. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


July 28.—The American Naval authorities were stated to have 
te-established traffic control posts in certain streets of Shanghai, owing 
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to repeated Japanese violations of the “ Gentleman’s Agreement ’ 
regarding the American defence sector. 

July 29.—The Japanese explained these violations as being due to 
changes of Army personnel, and promised to respect the agreement 
in future. 

July 30.—Japanese troops forcibly entered the Church Missionary 
Society’s hospital at Hangchow, and removed 103 wounded soldiers, 
disregarding a Japanese written agreement to allow them to remain 
interned there for the duration of hostilities. 

Aug. 1.—It was reported that the Japanese had refused to allow 
foreigners who had taken refuge in British and American vessels to land 
at Kiukiang in order to resume control of their property there. 

The British Consul-General protested verbally and in writing to the 
Japanese authorities in Shanghai, concerning numerous incidents in- 
volving British subjects and sentries. 

Aug. 2.—A Chinese Maritime Customs cruiser was bombed by 
Japanese seaplanes 36 miles below Hankow. The British commander, 
the Chinese second engineer, and a boatboy were killed. 

It was learnt that an oil monopoly in North China had been granted 
to the Meng Chiang Petroleum Company, of Inner Mongolia. The three 
oil companies operating in North China had refused an offer of participa- 
tion on unfavourable terms, and had reported the facts to their respective 
Embassies in Tokyo. 


Czechoslovakia 


July 26.—The Cabinet approved the final draft of the Nationalities 
Statute and of the amendments to the Languages Act. 

A German paper, the National Zeitung, published an interview with 
Herr Kundt, Chairman of the Sudeten German Parliamentary Party, 
who said that they welcomed “every leading man who studies the 
position objectively in order to contribute to a positive solution. It is 
important for the Sudeten Germans to establish that any such person 
intends to act quite independently, not merely of the British Government 
but of all other Governments. We are ready, as hitherto, to explain our 
standpoint and to give all information and assistance to anyone who 
interests himself objectively in conditions in Czechoslovakia with a view 
to forming an opinion as an objective observer and expert.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve Lord Runciman’s mission. (Se 
Special Note.) 

July 27—German press comments displayed relief that Lord 
Runciman, according to Mr. Chamberlain’s explanation, was going to 
Prague in a private capacity, and hinted that to send him as an official 
arbiter would have exceeded the limits of what Germany and Italy con- 
sidered legitimate British intervention in Europe. 

Herr Kundt called on the British Minister and expressed his party's 
readiness to submit their point of view to Lord Runciman. 

Lord Halifax’s statement on Lord Runciman’s mission. (5¢% 
Special Note.) 
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Polish Note re Czechoslovak Communist activities in Poland. (See 
Poland.) 

July 28.—The Government handed to the Sudeten German Party 
, draft of the proposed Administrative Reform Bill. 

July 29.—An official communiqué stated that the forecasts of the 
Statute of Nationalities which had been printed in the Czechoslovak 
and foreign press (and which had received hostile criticism, particularly 
in Germany), were not authentic. 

In a speech at the National Gymnastic Festival at Breslau, in 
Germany, which was attended by 40,000 representatives of German 
minorities abroad, Herr Henlein said that the Sudeten German represen- 
tatives would return to their own country with the difficult task of 
protecting their German Homeland and bringing peace to their people. 
The Germans from abroad, he declared, gave to the State what they owed 
to the State, and to the nation what they owed to the nation. Accordingly 
they took seriously their obligations to the State to which they belonged, 
but, while being nationals of various Powers, they remained citizens of 
the great German nation, and voluntarily placed themselves under its 
laws. 

July 30.—Herr Kundt addressed a letter to the Prime Minister asking 
for replies to the following questions: Did the Government adhere to 
the principles of the Nationalities Statute and of the Language Bill as 
communicated to the party on June 30? Was the text of the principal 
clauses of the Administrative Reform Bill, as handed to the party on 
July 28 a final one? When would the party receive the remainder ? 
When might they expect to receive the final text of all the Government's 
proposals, or the written statement, promised on July 15, of its attitude 
to their demands of June 7? Would the Government adhere to its 
intention, expressed in the conversations with the party, that these 
conversations should continue, or did they consider that this plan had 
become obsolete in consequence of Lord Runciman’s mission ? 

July 31.—A Sudeten German was seriously injured in a quarrel with 
two Czech soldiers at Trautenau, near the German frontier. 

The Czech non-commissioned officer, Thomman, involved in the 
tavern incident at Eger on June 1, when two Sudeten Germans were 
wounded, was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

_ Aug. I.—A communiqué issued after a meeting of the leaders of the 
Coalition parties under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister stated 
that the Government and their supporters were prepared to negotiate 
with the other national groups on any proposals compatible with the 
integrity and security of the State, and that Lord Runciman’s mission 
Was sincerely appreciated as a testimony of Great Britain’s honest 
s ‘ntention to take a leading part in the appeasement of Central Europe. 

In a letter replying to Herr Kundt’s letter of July 30, Dr. Hodza 
stated that the Government still held to the principles laid down in the 
Nationalities Statute already handed to the Sudeten Germans, and to 
the principles of linguistic rights submitted in a draft bill at the same 
time. He promised a written reply to the Sudeten German memorandum 
of June 7, and said that Lord Runciman’s presence would not affect the 
procedure of negotiations. 

The Sudeten German Party issued a booklet containing the full text 
of the draft of the Nationalities Statute, which they had received from the 
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Government on June 30, with parallel columns showing the corresponding 
regulations hitherto in force. 

A second booklet contained the Party’s criticisms of the proposals, 
which, in general, were rejected as inadequate, and—since they were 
still governed by the principle that Czechoslovakia was a Czech national 
State in which other groups had only secondary rights—were regarded 
merely as a codification of existing legal conditions whose inadequacy 
was proved by the existing national conflict. 

Aug. 2.—The Chamber of Deputies met for the first time since May, 
and adjourned indefinitely after a purely formal session. ; 

Dr. Hodza invited Herr Kundt to begin negotiations, as distinct 
from “‘ conversations,” the following day. 

He also received the Executive Committee of the Slovak Coalition 
Parties and delegates of the Hungarian parties. 

A meeting of the Slovak Clerical Party decided not to adopt a 
standpoint on the nationalities measures until the Czech-Sudeten German 
negotiations had taken definite shape. 

The Republican Party met and adopted a resolution, submitted by 
Dr. Hodza, to the effect that the Government would do everything 
possible to facilitate Lord Runciman’s task. 

Aug. 3.—In a statement to press correspondents on his arrival in 
Prague, Lord Runciman said he had received assurances from the Czecho- 
slovak Government, and from the Sudeten Germans, that they welcomed 
his mission. Any settlement presupposed good will on both sides, and 
it followed that he himself would be the friend of all and an enemy to 
none. 

In view of the wide gulf still separating the Government and the 
Sudeten German standpoints, and of Lord Runciman’s arrival, the 
negotiations which were to have been begun that day were postponed 
for the time being by mutual consent. 

A Sudeten German Party communiqué stated that, in answer to 
Herr Kundt’s questions of July 30, Dr. Hodza had told the party dele- 
gation that the draft of the Nationalities Statute and the amendment to 
the Languages Act, as well as the Sudeten German memorandum of 
June 7, and the draft of the Administrative Reform Bill, would form the 
basis of negotiations, nothing having yet been definitely settled. The 
procedure of talks and negotiations would only be considered anew if, 
outside the negotiating parties, other reasons for a change should arise. 

The Deutsche Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz rejected the 
Nationalities Statute as a solution, and stated that Lord Runciman’s 
task would be “ to expose the Czech subterfuges and to establish 
the facts and conditions in their true character, in order, thereafter 
perhaps, to draw appropriate conclusions.’ The legitimacy of his mission, 
it was explained, lay in the fact that England was one of the Powers 
which had originally given definite assurances as to the way in which 
Czechoslovakia should form a framework State for a!l the nationalities 
living there. 

Aug. 4.—It was officially reported that, during air exercises ™ 
eastern Bohemia on the previous day, three Czechoslovak military 
‘planes lost their way and flew over Glatz, in Prussian Silesia. According 
to German reports the ’planes had flown low over the town, taking 
photographs. 
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The German Minister in Prague lodged a complaint about the incident 
with Dr. Krofta, who expressed regret and stated that the pilots had 
been punished. 

An official German statement accepting the apology gave warning 
that, ‘‘ just as France had to take defensive steps on her Pyrenean frontier 
against Red Spain, so Germany may also be forced to take defensive 
measures on her frontier with Czechoslovakia.” 

Lord Runciman saw the President, the Prime Minister, the Foreign 
Minister, and four Sudeten German leaders, who later met the staff 
of the mission, and handed them a memorandum explaining the party’s 
point of view. 

The Hungarian Opposition parties were stated to have prepared 
a memorandum for submission to Lord Runciman, urging the recognition 
of six languages (including Hungarian) as of equal standing, and the 
remodelling of the Army by the establishment of Czech, German, Slovak, 
Hungarian, Ruthenian, and Polish regiments stationed in the districts 
where they were recruited. 

Mr. Hugh Wilson, American Ambassador in Berlin, arrived in 
Prague on his way back from a visit to Warsaw. The U.S. Legation 
denied that his visit was in any way concerned with Lord Runciman’s 
mission. 

The Italian paper, Gazetta del Popolo, suggested that the mission 
would be partly concerned with British plans for economic penetration 
of the Eastern European 'zone, and stated that the dispute between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia could not be made easier by such economic 
interference. 

Aug. 5.—In view of the violent German press comment on the 
incident of the Czechoslovak aeroplanes’ flight over Glatz, an official 
statement was broadcast recalling the fact that on three occasions German 
military ‘planes had recently landed on Czechoslovak territory, in each 
case giving the explanation that they had lost their way. 

Further warnings were published in the German press against a 
repetition of the incident. The semi-official Diplomatisch-politische 
Korrespondenz stated that Germany would regard the Prague Govern- 
ment’s apology with scepticism, would await the nature of the punish- 
ment of the pilots, and would closely observe the reaction of the Czech 
public to the incident. 

_ Lord Runciman received the chairman and secretary of the German 
Social Democratic Party, who promised to submit a memorandum of 
their views. 

_ The Sudeten German organ, Rundschau, declared that for the first 
time the party was on the Government’s side when it welcomed Lord 
Runciman. Whether or not he would succeed was impossible to predict, 
but Sudeten Germans could rely on his perspicacity, and absolute fairness 
to place the true facts of the problem before the world. 

_An incident occurred at the Masaryk railway station in Prague, in 
which a Slovak municipal official ended by slapping the face of Herr 
Eichholz, a Sudeten German deputy. Proceedings were instituted 
against the Slovak on a charge of disturbing the peace. 

Aug. 6.—Lord Runciman met the American Ambassador in Berlin 
at a luncheon given by the British Ambassador. 
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Polish protest re flight of Czechoslovak ‘planes over Polish territory. 
(See Poland.) , 

Aug. 7.—An official communiqué stated that since May 20 there had 
been 74 cases of violation of the Czech frontier by German aeroplanes, 

Aug. 8.—Disorders were reported in Glaserwald, in Northern 
Bohemia, where fighting occurred between Sudeten Germans and a group 
of Socialists returning from a sporting festival. Several persons, includ- 
ing three policemen, were injured. 

Erratum.—In the Bulletin of July 16 (page 23, paragraph 10) the 
German Bund was described as a “ forbidden organization.’ The 
German Bund has never been forbidden ; the procession in question 
was originally banned, but, on representations being made by certain 
deputies, the prohibition was finally withdrawn. : 


Egypt 
Aug. 2.—The Chamber of Deputies authorized the Government to 
introduce new taxation by decree during the recess, on condition that the 
laws were submitted to Parliament immediately on its reassembly. 
Aug. 4.—Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. (See Great Britain, External 
Affairs.) 


Eire 

Aug. 8.—The publication was announced of the report of the Financial 
Commission appointed in 1934. Its recommendations included the main- 
tenance of the link between the Irish pound and sterling at the existing 
parity and the formation of a central bank. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 27.—A Socialist delegation called on the Prime Minister to 
urge a wage increase for fonctionnaires and to express dissatisfaction with 
certain aspects of the Government’s foreign policy, particularly in regard 
to Spain. M. Daladier was understood to have stated that a substantial 
financial improvement was necessary before even partial satisfaction 
could be given to civil servants. 

July 28.—The Cabinet fixed October 23 as the date of the elections 
to the Senate ; Parliament would thus not reassemble before November. 

Addressing arsenal workers at Brest, M. Campinchi, Minister of 
Marine, said there was no question of abrogating the 40-hour week, but 
that it was necessary to adapt it to present needs for the sake of security. 
The French Navy was handicapped by costliness and slowness of con- 
struction. In thanking the workmen for accepting overtime in urgent 
cases he appealed for a similar effort in private industry. 

July 31.—Speaking at Avignon, M. Daladier declared that the 
redoubtable headlands which had lain before them had been passed, 
thanks to a combination of firmness and moderation. He referred to the 
value of close collaboration with Great Britain, and, after appealing for 
national unity and discipline, stated that he did not believe in the inevit- 
ability of war. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 2.—Franco-German supplementary trade and payments 
aereement. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 4.—Strong re-inforcement of the anti-aircraft defensive system 
along the Spanish frontier, including the establishment of a balloon- 
barrage, Was reported. 

Aug. 8.—An official denial was issued of all reports alleging further 
French intervention in Spain, including recent allegations that arms and 
ammunitions and wheat supplies had been sent to Barcelona, and that 
the Deputy Prime Minister had agreed with the Spanish Ambassador 
to allow 8,000 volunteers to pass into Spain. 

Naval visit to Poland. (See Poland.) 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 29.—It was learnt that, with the Government’s approval, the 
Jewish organizations in Germany had been united in a federation under 
the leadership of Dr. Leo Baeck, Chief Rabbi of Berlin. 

July 31.—Sudeten German representatives broke ranks and demon- 
strated their loyalty to Herr Hitler during the march-past at the Gym- 
nastic Festival at Breslau. 

Aug. 1.—Speaking at Cologne, Dr. Ley said he believed it was the 
will of God, “‘ that we 80,000,000 Germans will at least get our colonies 
back. We do not wish to have more than the others have, but we 
believe that we Germans have the same right and the same quality as 
have the English, the French, and the Russians.” 

The Nuremberg Laws concerning female domestic service in Jewish 
households became applicable to Austria. 

Aug. 2.—A decree was published, to take effect at once, prohibiting 
all members of foreign fighting services from entering certain military 
zones on pain of fine or imprisonment. The areas in question included a 
belt some 35 miles wide, running the length of the French and Belgian 
frontiers and corresponding—with certain additions—to the zone de- 
militarized by the Versailles Treaty, as well as various districts in East 
and West Prussia, Silesia, South-Eastern Bavaria, and the North Sea 
islands and coast. 

Aug. 3.—A new law was announced depriving all Jewish doctors of 
their permit to practise, as from September 30, 1938 ; doctors who fought 
in the war, however, might be granted special permits to treat Jewish 
patients only. 

Property-owners were required to give Jewish medical tenants 
notice by August 15. 

Aug. 5.—It was stated that 12,000 workers had been conscribed in 
Berlin during the last fortnight for work on the western frontier fortifica- 
tions. 

In opening the Radio Exhibition in Berlin, Dr. Goebbels said that 
the most important condition for the radio’s striking power as a “ people- 
leading instrument ’’ was that in no transmission should it address class 
or national groups. The radio belonged to the nation and must, there- 
fore, address the nation in its totality. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 26.—Herr Kundt’s statement to the Essen National Zeitung. 
(See Czechoslovakia.) 

July 27.—Press comment on Mr. Chamberlain’s definition of Lord 
Runciman’s mission. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

The Wirtschaftsring, an economic weekly, confirmed the report that 
Germany had contracted with the Mexican Government to buy 1,300,000 
tons of oil from the expropriated Mexican fields. 

July 29.—Speaking at the National Gymnastic Festival at Breslay 
Dr. Goebbels attacked the democratic world, which “ has challenged ys 
to an ideological fight,’”’ and its “‘ lying press.” ‘“‘ To-day,”’ he concluded. 
““ we have only one problem, to be strong and to remain strong, and, if it 
becomes necessary, to defend ourselves and win through.” 

Herr Henlein’s speech. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

Aug. 2.—A supplementary agreement to the Franco-German trade 
agreement of July 10, 1937, was signed, incorporating French trade and 
payments with Austria in the trade and payments agreements between 
France and Germany, and providing for the payment of the Austrian 
debts and federal loans service to France within the framework of 
Franco-German trade, “subject to the strict maintenance of the well- 
known German legal standpoint.”’ 

Aug. 4.—Official protest re flight of Czechoslovak ‘planes over 
Glatz. (See Czechoslovakia). 

Aug. 5.—Press comment on the incident. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

Aug. 8.—Representations of German Ambassador in Tokyo to 
Japanese Government ve Manchukuo Border Incident. (See Special 
Note.) 


Great Britain 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 26.—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the international situation 
in the House of Commons. (See Special Note.) 

July 27.—The establishment of the post of High Commissioner for 
the United Kingdom in New Zealand was announced, and the appoint- 
ment to it of Sir Harry Batterbee, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State, Dominions Office. 

Replying to a debate on Austrian and German refugees in the Hous 
of Lords, Lord Plymouth pointed out that the unemployment situation 
must limit the number of refugees who could be placed in this country 
and that no thickly populated country could be expected to accept 
persons who had been deprived of their substance before their arrival 
The Government therefore hoped that the countries of origin would assist 
in creating conditions in which emigrants could start life in other countnes 
with some chance of success, and, for their own part, were ready to do 
everything possible to assist refugees to obtain technical training which 
would fit them for permanent settlement in some other country. 

Speech by Lord Halifax on foreign relations in the House of Lords. 
(See Special Note.) 


July 28.—The Colonial Secretary announced the setting up of a 
Royal Commission, under the chairmanship of Lord Moyne, to investigat« 
into social and economic conditions in certain of the West Indian colonies 
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July 29.—The Colonial Secretary stated in the House of Commons 
that the Government proposed shortly to submit to the King draft 
Letters Patent for a new Constitution for Malta. The restoration of 
responsible government, he said, was not practicable within any period 
which could at present be foreseen, but a Legislature with limited powers 
would be established, in which the people would be associated through 
elected representatives with the government of the Colony. 

Language questions would be excluded, and defence matters might 
be restricted, in its discussions. Ministers of religion would not be eligible 
for election. 

Replying to discussion on German and Austrian refugees in the 
House of Commons, Lord Winterton stated that the Evian Conference 
had aimed at infiltration rather than mass migration, to which the 
Dominions and United States were opposed. The Government’s policy— 
which was to treat each applicant as sympathetically as possible, while 
refusing indiscriminate admission, had the full support of the private 
refugee organization. 

The latter, he said, would be a continuing organization, and would 
not conflict or compete with the League organization on refugees. For 
obvious reasons neither the U.S.A. nor Germany could participate in a 
purely League organization ; moreover, the High Commissioner had no 
mandate to negotiate with Germany or to intervene on behalf of persons 
who might still be resident in Germany. 

July 30.—Before leaving London, Sir Earle Page, Deputy Prime 
Minister of Australia, made a statement on the Australian delegation 
to Great Britain, whose visit, he declared, had resulted in further progress 
in the detailed operation of Empire collaboration in defensive measures, 
as well as in certain modifications of the Ottawa Agreement of 1932. 

The latter were designed to remove causes of misunderstanding, and 
did not involve a rewriting of the Agreement at present. The preferential 
system laid down at Ottawa had been of economic benefit to both countries 
ind was still strongly favoured by judgment and sentiment in each of 
them. 

Aug. 3.—The Inter-Governmental Committee set up following the 
Evian Conference to consider the question of German and Austrian 
refugees, met at the Foreign Office, and appointed as its permanent 
director an American lawyer, Mr. George Rublee. 

Mr. Myron Taylor (U.S.A.) stressed the obligation on each nation, 
in promoting the welfare of its citizens, not to trespass on the rights of 
other nations, while M. Bérenger (France) declared that the Government 
which expels refugees should leave them their properties, and gave a 
ne that the limit for the absorption of refugees had been passed in 

rance. 

Lord Runciman’s arrival in Prague. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

Aug. 4.—An agreement with the Egyptian Government was initialled, 
dealing with the revision of certain financial provisions of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936, whereby the British Government agreed to 
raise their contribution to one-half the cost of the barracks to be erected 
for British troops in the Suez Canal Zone. 

In a statement before leaving London, the Egyptian Prime Minister 
stressed the friendship and goodwill which had marked the conversations, 
and declared that the new agreement would render the relations between 
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the two countries still more effective and harmonious, Agreement had 
not yet been reached, he added, regarding the Egyptian duties on imported 
cotton goods, but he had invited representatives of Lancashire to discuss 
the problem in Egypt in the autumn. 

Mr. Myron Taylor warned the Inter-Governmental Committee fo; 
Refugees that they must budget for an exodus from Germany of at least 
600,000 refugees during the next five years. He suggested that one 
half of the new Director’s work would be to negotiate with foreign 
countries for easier terms of immigration, and the other half would 
consist mainly in strengthening contacts with the German Government 
in the hope that they would co-operate to some extent in easing the 
misery of refugees leaving Germany without means of livelihood. 

Mr. Taylor pointed out that the U.S.A. had promised to take in 
27,370 refugees for the current year, and—if that rate were continued— 
would have received over 100,000 of the 600,000 refugees. Clearly, he 
added, other countries would have to share. ; 

Aug. 5.—The text was published of a commercial treaty between 
Great Britain and the French and Tangier zones of the Shereefian Empire, 
superseding that of 1856 with Morocco. (British White Paper, Cmd. 
5823.) 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s visit to Palestine. (See 
Palestine.) 

Aug. 8.—The appointment was announced of a Royai Commission 
to report on higher education in Malaya. 

Mr. MacDonald’s arrival in Malta. (See Malta.) 

Before leaving London, Mr. R. G. Menzies, Australian Attorney- 
General and Minister for Industry, made a statement to the Press, in 
which he stressed the necessity, now that the substantial independence 
of the Dominions had been achieved, of concentrating on the creation of 
the machinery and the point of view which would preserve the essential! 
unity of the Imperial structure as a whole. 

Referring to his visit to Germany, Mr. Menzies said he had found 
there an unqualified regard for the work and ideals of the British Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, while, so far as he could judge, the selection 
of Lord Runciman to mediate in Czechoslovakia was extremely well 
received. 

Appointment of commission on bombing of open towns in Spain. 
(See Spain. External Affairs.) 

Mr. Duff Cooper’s visit to Poland. (See Poland.) 


Greece 

July 29.—A revolt occurred in Crete, where some 500 armed men 
led by M. Mitsokaitis—formerly a Minister in the Kondylis Cabinet— 
occupied Canea. Martial law was declared, the seat of the Government 
was transferred to Candia, and warships and ‘planes were dispatched to 
Crete. General Metaxas issued a proclamation appealing to the Cretans 
to dissociate themselves from the rebels. 

An official communiqué issued in Athens stated that the revolt had 
been suppressed. 

July 31—An agreement of non-aggression was signed at 
Salonika between Bulgaria and the States signatories of the Balkan 
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Entente (Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Rumania). The latter also 
yreed therein to renounce—in so far as it concerned themselves—the 
slauses in the Treaty of Neuilly (1919) limiting Bulgaria’s armaments 
and abolishing conscription in that country, as well as the clauses of the 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923) relating to the establishment of demilitarized 
zones along Bulgaria’s frontiers with Greece and Turkey. (See Article, 


—7.) 
pp. 1 . 


Hungary 

Aug. 3.—The fusion was announced of Major Szalasi’s Hungarist 
movement and the Hungarian National-Socialist Party of Count Festetics, 
the latter withdrawing provisionally from the new United Party so as to 
leave the leadership open to Major Szalasi. 


Iran 
Aug. 8.—Trade pact with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 


Iraq 

July 29.—The grant was announced of an oil concession to the 
Basrah Petroleum Company (a subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany) in the southern part of Iraq. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 30.—Addressing a group of Fascist provincial secretaries at 
Forli, Signor Mussolini replied to the Pope’s recent criticism of racialism. 
‘In the question of race,’”’ he said, “‘ we shall go straight ahead. To 
say that Fascism has imitated someone or something is simply absurd.” 

Aug. t.—The Giornale d'Italia published an outline of the com- 
position and functions of the new Chamber of Fascios and Corporations, 
which was to consist of members of the National Council of the Fascist 
Party and of the National Council of Corporations. The Chamber would 
have no time limit to its mandate, but its composition would change 
ontinuously as individual members relinquished their posts in the Party 
ind Corporations. Minor legislative measures would not be brought 
before the Chamber, but would be handled by special commissions. 

Aug. 3.—A decree was published forbidding children of foreign 
Jews to attend Italian schools. 

It was announced that a further programme had been drawn up for 
increasing the efficiency of the armed forces. 

Aug. 5.—The semi-official Informazione Diplomatica welcomed the 
recent Balkan Agreement as an example of treaty revision by conciliatory 
measures which should be followed “‘ in other parts of Europe where the 
‘ituation remains particularly delicate,” and as a sign of the moral 
détente in the Balkans. 

The same Bulletin published an official declaration on Fascist 
racialism, emphasizing that discrimination did not mean persecution. 
A census of Jews would be taken, and their share in the life of Italy 
would be made proportionate to the ratio of one Jew to 1,000 Italians. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


july 27.—The United States Ambassador was reported to haye 
called on Count Ciano to make friendly enquiries as to the meaning of the 
anti-Jewish campaign. The Foreign Secretary was understood to have 
replied that the racial problem was still in process of study. 

Following the decrees of expulsion recently issued against them, two 
foreign correspondents—Dr. Cremona, of the London Observer and the 
Christian Science Monitor, and Mr. Kleinlehrer of the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency—left Rome. 

July 28.—Commenting favourably in the Giornale d'Italia on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s and Lord Halifax’s speeches on British foreign policy, 
Signor Gayda stated that the former had cut short all the idle talk that 
the [Anglo-Italian] Agreement could have no value and could not function 
without a simultaneous Italo-French Agreement. He added that 
Britain’s armaments would not suffice “‘ to keep intact the British Empire 
and its internal peace should the essential part of them have to be em- 
ployed in a storm on the Continent and its seas.”’ 

In a statement published in the Aztone Coloniale, General Teruzzi, 
Under-Secretary for Italian Africa, criticized the Anglo-Saxon native 
policy of the “colour line’ and the unrestricted policy of assimilation 
practised by France. Italians, he said, must choose a middle course, 
becoming more and more conscious of their superiority—but not supre- 
macy—over their coloured subjects, and winning their affection by a 
display of ‘‘ humanity, wisdom, and civil supremacy.’ 

Aug. 2.—It was stated that losses among Italian volunteers in Spain 
between July 13-24 were: 27 officers and 205 men killed ; 140 officers 
and 1,473 men wounded ; one officer missing. Italian ‘planes, during 
the same period, made 783 raids, shot down 20 Republican machines and 
put 24 others out of control. 

Aug. 4.—Press comment on Manchukuo Border Incident. (Se 
Special Note.) 

Aug. 7.—Replying to a message of cordial sympathy from 60 British 
M.P.s, Signor Mussolini expressed his appreciation of the gesture and 
stated that he had every desire that relations between Italy and Great 
Britain should be those defined in the Rome Agreement of April 16, which 
had cleared up the past, and which he hoped might quickly come into 
force. 

Aug. 8.—It was officially stated that, in General Franco’s counter- 
attack on the Lower Ebro between July 25 and August 5, 541 Italian 
aircraft had taken part in 158 raids. 

Representations of Italian Ambassador in Tokyo ve Manchukuo 
Border Incident. (See Special Note.) 


Japan 

July 27.—Foreign Office statements on Manchukuo border incident. 
(See Special Note.) 

July 29.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that recent sugges 
tions made by representatives of the British Government in the House 
of Commons that British financial support might be given to China, as well 
as certain private members’ recommendation of the abrogation of the 191! 
Anglo- Japanese commercial treaty, might be interpreted by the Japanest 
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oublic as threats to Japan, and would have harmful effects on the efforts 
now being made for an Anglo-Japanese rapprochement. 

July 31.—Official protest ve Manchukuo Border Incident. (See 
special Note.) 
Aug. 1.—Official statements re Manchukuo incident. (See Special 
Vote.) 
Aug. 3.—Note of protest to Soviet Government re Manchukuo Border 
incident. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 4.—Proposals made in Tokyo and Moscow for cessation of 
hostilities. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 7—Conversation between the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow 
and M. Litvinoff. (See Special Note.) 


Malaya 
Aug. 8.—Appointment of Royal Commission on Higher Education. 


See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Malta 

July 29.—Announcement re Constitution. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 

Aug. 8.—The British Colonial Secretary arrived on a two-day visit 
on his way back from Palestine. 


Manchukuo 
(For the Soviet-Japanese Border Incident see Special Note.) 
Aug. 1.—According to reports received in Shanghai Chinese Com- 


munist troops had entered Manchukuo, and had stirred up a mutiny 
among Manchukuo troops, who cut the Peking-Jehol railway and shot 


down two Japanese ’planes. 
Aug. 2.—Protest to Soviet Consul ve border dispute. (See Special 


Note.) 


Mexico 

July 27.—German oil contract. (See Germany.) 

July 28.—It was learnt that the Netherlands Chargé d’Affaires had 
delivered a memorandum to the Foreign Minister on behalf of Dutch 
parties interested in Mexican oil companies, arguing that the Expro- 
pation legislation of 1936 and 1938 was illegal. 

Aug. 3.—In a Note rejecting the U.S. Government’s request for 
arbitration in respect of claims on account of expropriated farm lands, 
the Government stated that they did not feel bound by international law 
to make compensation for expropriations of a general and impersonal 
character. The time and manner of such payments should be determined 
dy Mexico’s own laws, and they suggested that each country should name 
representatives who would fix, within a short period, the value of the 
affected properties and the manner of payment. 


The Netherlands 
July 27.—Appointment of agent to General Franco’s Government. 


See Spain. External Affairs.) 
July 28.—Memorandum to Mexican Government on Dutch oil 


interests. (See Mexico.) 
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New Zealand 
July 27.—Appointment of High Commissioner in New Zealand. (Sy 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Northern Rhodesia 


Aug. 6.—The Government issued a communiqué, stating that after 
a confidential discussion of the request for examination of the possibility 
of settling Jewish refugees, they had been unable to advise the Secretary 
of State to proceed farther, on grounds of economic impracticability 
and of public opposition to the scheme. 


Norway 

Aug. 1.—The Polish Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, arrived on 
three-day official visit, returning the Norwegian Foreign Minister’s visit 
to Poland the previous year. 


Palestine 

July 26.—The police found a large time-bomb in the Old City and 
another in a Jewish quarter of Jerusalem. 

Falastin was suspended for a week and the Arab News Agency was 
closed for 6 months. 

Several outrages were reported, involving the death of 3 Jews and 
2 Arabs, 

July 27.—Bandits attacked the Kfar Atta Jewish settlement in 
Haifa Bay ; the women and children were rescued by troops. 

The Moslem judge of Acre, Sheikh Izz-ed-Din, was shot dead by 
2 Arabs. 

Two Arab supernumerary policemen were stabbed at Nablus. 

Other outrages were reported near Telaviv, on the outskirts oi 
Jerusalem, and elsewhere Five Jews were injured. 

July 28.—Arabs derailed a passenger train north of Lydda, injuring 
4 persons. 

The Haifa Military Court passed sentence of death on Mohamed 
Abdil Kader, an Arab recently arrested with a bomb in his possession 

July 30.—Armed Arabs raided the Government Hospital at Safed 
and released an Arab prisoner held in connection with the murder of 2 
Jews, after disarming and robbing his guards. 

Two bomb explosions occurred in Haifa, in which 1 Jew was 
killed, 4 seriously wounded, and 13 slightly injured. 

Heavy casualties were inflicted by police and military in engagements 
with armed Arabs near Lajjun and Beisan. 

An Arab supernumerary policeman was shot dead near Qalqilia. 

Telephone wires were cut in all districts during the night. 

July 31.—Some 400 Jewish volunteers were stated to have enrolled 
under the auspices of the “‘ redemption campaign ” sponsored by Jewis: 
organizations, to act as watchmen in isolated colonies. Arab papers 
described this movement as constituting a new Jewish armed force. 

In an engagement at the foot of Mount Gilboa, near Nazareth 
between motor-patrol troops and a gang of bandits, 8 of the latter wer 
killed, 4 taken prisoner, and some 15 wounded. In another engagemen! 
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with a detachment of the Black Watch at Jalud, near Nablus, 7 bandits 
were killed, 4 captured, and some 14 wounded, while 3 British privates 
were wounded, one of them mortally. 

Bombs thrown at Jewish buses in Haifa caused 1 Arab and 2 
lewish casualties. 

Aug. 1.—A party of Jewish and Arab fishermen were fired on from 
the Syrian side of Lake Huleh, one man being injured. 

Other outrages were reported, involving the death of an Arab 
supernumerary policeman and 2 other Arabs. 

- It was reported that 148 Arabs and 60 Jews had been killed during 
july; 256 Arabs and 2or Jews had been injured British casualties 
were 2 soldiers killed and 6 wounded, and 3 constables wounded. 

Aug. 2.—Irish Guards conducting search operations south of Nablus 
urested 12 Arabs. 

An Arab woman was killed at Oabatiya, south of Jenin, where troops 
surrounded a village and made arrests after having been fired on. 

The Palestine Partition Commission left for England. 

The curfew imposed in Haifa since July 25, and in the Jaffa-Telaviv 
border area since June 24, was lifted. 

Aug. 3.—Bandits derailed a railway trolley by a land-mine near 
Qalqilia, injuring two Jewish supernumerary policemen. A detachment 
{ troops coming to the rescue was sniped on, and one British soldier 
seriously wounded, 

Aug. 4.—Six Jewish ‘workers were killed and 11 injured when a 
lorry was blown up by a land-mine near Qalgilia. 

The Jewish driver of a Government lorry was killed by snipers on 
the Haifa-Telaviv road. 

Three Arabs were killed, and 7 seriously injured, in an engagement 
with police on the Acre-Safed road. 

Aug. 5.—A supernumerary policeman was killed. 

Aug. 6.—The Secretary of State for the Colonies arrived by air on a 
surprise visit, to consult with the High Commissioner and British military 
ind civil officials on the situation. 

A British soldier and 2 Arabs were killed in an engagement on 
the Jerusalem- Jericho road. 

Other outrages occurred, involving the death of a British police- 
sergeant, a British constable, and a Jewish watchman, and the wounding 
of another British constable. 

The wife of the British inspector stationed at Nur-esh-Shems was 
slightly wounded when her car was fired on near Tulkarm. 

_ Aug. 7.—Before returning to England Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
issued a statement referring to his exchange of information with the 
High Commissioner and General Haining, and adding: ‘‘ We, in common 
with many others, are concerned to play our part in restoring peace to 
Palestine on a basis of justice to the two peoples whose home is there 
and that will be our constant endeavour during the times that lie ahead.”’ 

Aug. 8.—The High Commissioner broadcast an appeal to the Press 
and the people to help allay passions and restore peace. Those who 
practised violence, he said, only succeeded in proving that they were not 
lit to govern themselves, and made it incumbent upon Authority not 
to give way to violence. No ultimate decisions upon the major political 
issue could be taken for a few months, and the continuance of violence 
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could affect neither the recommendations of the Commission nor the 
decision of the British Government, unless it were to the detriment of 
the perpetrators. 

Nine people were wounded, one seriously, by a bomb explosion in the 
Arab market at Tiberias. Daylight curfew was proclaimed in the area 
concerned. 

Two Jews were wounded, one dangerously, on the outskirts of 
Jerusalem. 


Poland 

July 27.—A Note was sent to the Czechoslovak Government pro- 
testing against the continued activities of Czechoslovak Communist 
agents in Poland, and complaining that a previous Note of March 22 
demanding the suppression of the responsible organization in Czecho- 
slovakia had not received consideration. 

July 28.—The anniversary of the partition of Teschen in 1920 was 
marked by a press campaign against Czechoslovakia ; the Kurier Korann, 
declared that the only way to an understanding was the recognition by 
Czechoslovakia of Poland’s right to Teschen. 

Aug. 1.—Colonel Beck’s visit to Norway. (See Norway.) 

Aug. 6.—A number of Czechoslovak military ‘planes were stated to 
have flown 14 miles into Polish territory. 

The Government instructed the Polish Minister to make a protest 
“in the most categorical form ”’ against the incident. 

Aug. 8.—Mr. Duff Cooper, the British First Lord of the Admiralty, 
arrived at Gdynia in the Enchantress on a two-day visit. 

A French naval squadron also arrived on an official visit. 


Portugal 

Aug. 7.—The British Embassy announced that the British and 
Portuguese missions would suspend their work for the time being, in 
order to permit the chiefs of the missions to present reports to their 
respective Governments. 


Rumania 

Aug. 4.—The text was published of a Nationalities Statute, to come 
into force at once, granting the same rights to all citizens without 
distinction of origin, religion, or language. State employment was 
thrown open to all, and the minorities were given the right to use their 
own language in, and to administer, their own educational, religious and 
cultural institutions, under State supervision. 

A general commissioner for minorities, with Ministerial rank, was 
appointed to supervise the application of the Statute. 


South Africa 

Aug. 4.—In a speech in the House of Assemb!y General Hertzog 
declared that ‘‘ the United Party will co-operate with Britain as long as 
we remain on these benches, and that will be for a very long time to come. 
The Nationalists, he said, in their hostility to Britain, forgot that every 
thing had changed in regard to the British connection. Britain was 
to-day “ undoubtedly the greatest benefactor of South Africa in the last 
300 years.” 
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Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 26.—The Republicans attacked along a go-mile front from the 
mouth of the Ebro, and crossed the river at several points, nearly reaching 
Gandesa. They reported the capture of over 2,500 prisoners. 

The insurgents claimed to have inflicted “‘ thousands of casualties ” 
n the Republicans, and to have bombed and destroyed most of their 
bridges. 

On the Castellon front the insurgents captured 4 villages in the 
Mijares “‘ pocket.” 

July 27.—Insurgent communiqués stated that Republican forces, 
equivalent in strength to a regiment, after crossing the Ebro near the 
mouth, had been cut off by the destruction of bridges, and virtually 
annihilated. The Republicans claimed further advances, the occupation 
of Corbera and Villalba, and the capture of 4,000 prisoners since July 25. 

July 28.—Tarragona was twice raided by insurgent ‘planes, causing 
extensive damage. 

July 29.—The Republicans were reported to hold positions round 
Gandesa to the north, east, and south, which were being heavily bombed 
by some 80 Nationalist ’planes. 

The small town of Falset, on the main road to the Ebro front, was 
practically destroyed by Nationalist ’planes. 

July 30.—Insurgent ’planes bombed Alicante, Tarragona, and other 
towns. : 

Republican ‘planes bombed the insurgent cruisers Canarias and 
Almirante Cervera, near Cartagena, damaging the former. 

July 31.—The Republicans claimed to have repulsed strong insurgent 
counter-attacks on the Ebro front, and to have gained new positions in 
the sectors north and south of Fayon. 

Aug. 1.—The insurgents claimed to have inflicted heavy defeats on 
the Republicans in the Tarragona and Pobla de Masaluca sectors, and 
to be gradually driving back to the Ebro the forces—estimated at 35,000— 
which had crossed the river. 

Insurgent ’planes bombed Tarragona and Cambrils. 

Aug. 2.—Republican troops launched a successful attack on the 
Albarracin front, 25 miles west of Teruel, capturing three villages and the 
Guadalaviar mountain pass. 

Both sides claimed advances on the Ebro front. 

Twenty-three persons were sentenced to death, and 110 to varying 
terms of imprisonment, for espionage in Madrid. 

Aug. 3.—Barcelona was raided twice by insurgent ‘planes, two 
persons being killed and 25 wounded. 

Aug. 4.—General Franco was reported to have launched an 
unsuccessful surprise attack in the University City outside Madrid. 

__ Aug. 5.—The Republicans claimed to have brought down 5 insurgent 
planes, 4 Fiats, and a seaplane in aerial engagements. 

_The three Republican columns operating separately in the Albar- 
racin sector were reported to have met, and to have taken fortified heights 
surrounding Albarracin. 

Aug. 6.—Insurgent ‘planes bombed Alicante. Of 26 casualties, 
one was killed, and another, Sefior Callegon, the British Consular Agent, 
was dangerously wounded. 
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Aug. 7.—An insurgent communiqué claimed that, in a massed counter. 
attack begun on the Ebro front on the previous day, all the zones on the 
right bank of the river between Mequinenza and Fayon had been cleared. 
The whole of the 42nd Republican Division had been taken prisoner, 
killed or drowned. Republican losses were estimated at 3,000 casualties 
and 2,000 prisoners. 

Republican reports admitted an insurgent advance, but claimed to 
have repelled attacks near Gandesa. 

Insurgent ‘planes bombed towns and villages in Tarragona province. 

Aug. 8.—The Republican Government issued a communiqué stating 
that all the insurgent attacks in the Ebro sector had been broken by 
Government resistance, the insurgents suffering very heavy losses. The 
insurgent occupation of Alto de Los Auts, east of the Sierra Mequinenza 
and north of Fayon, was stated to have only indirect importance for 
Republican operations in the curve of the Ebro sector. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 24.—The Norwegian steamer TJirranna was bombed and 
machine-gunned some 25 miles north of Oran by an unknown 'plane. 
A Norwegian seaman was killed by bullets, and the captain was wounded, 

July 26.—The British steamer Dellwyn was attacked and sunk in 
Gandia harbour by an insurgent ‘plane. 

July 27.—It was learnt that the Netherlands Government would 
appoint a representative with General Franco’s Government to protect 
Dutch trade interests in Spain. 

July 28.—A Danish non-intervention observer, three British seamen 
and one Chinese on board the British ship Kellwyn were killed when the 
port of Valencia was bombed by insurgent ‘planes. 

Aug. 1.—Sir Robert Hodgson returned to his post at Burgos. 

Aug. 4.—An official insurgent report stated that over one thousand 
French officers were fighting with the Republican forces on the Ebro 
front. 

Aug. 5.—Insurgent ’planes damaged the British steamer Séanleigh 
in the course of a raid on Valencia. 

Aug. 7.—The British steamer Lake Lugano was bombed and set on 
fire by insurgent ’planes in the port of Palamos, 60 miles north-east of 
Barcelona. While the ship was sinking a Savoia seaplane was reported 
to have bombed and machine-gunned the crew, injuring one member. 

Aug. 8.—The appointment of the British commission on the bombing 
of open towns in Spain was announced in London. The commission, 
which was to consist of Captain Smyth-Pigott, a retired member of the 
R.A.F., and Major Lejeune, of the Royal Artillery, was to make its 
headquarters at Toulouse from August 13. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


July 26.—The Ambassador in London informed the British Foreign 
Secretary of the Republican Government's acceptance of the British 
plan for the withdrawal of ‘ volunteers.” 

July 27.—The text was published of the Republican Governme nt's 
Note accepting the plan, while criticizing the proposed rate of evacuation 

as being too rapid, and the restriction of the observation scheme to four 
main ports only on each side as being unfair. Other criticisms wer 
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that withdrawal did not cover war material, and the plan for air obser- 
yation had not been expedited. The Note urged that the counting com- 
mission should not rely wholly upon the estimates of others, that aviators 
and other ‘‘ specialists ’’ should be the first to go, and that all Moors 
should be withdrawn. 

The Ambassador in London announced his Government’s uncondi- 
tional acceptance of the proposal to send a British Commission to report 
on the bombing of open towns. 

Aug. 2.—Figures of Italian volunteers killed in Spain, and of ’planes 
brought down. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 5.—It was learnt that the British Government had instructed 
Sir Robert Hodgson to express regret at the Burgos Administration’s 
lelay in sending its comments on the British plan for the withdrawal of 
foreign combatants, and to request a reply as soon as possible. 

Aug. 8.—French official denial of reports alleging further intervention 
inSpain. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Figures of Italian aircraft participating in the counter-attack on the 
Lower Ebro. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 


Syria and the Lebanon 


July 28.—Moslems in Beirut issued a manifesto calling on Christians 
to join them in a general strike in sympathy with the Arabs in Palestine. 


Transjordan 


Aug. 1.—A Transjordan Frontier Force patrol found rifles and 
ummunition concealed near a Bedouin encampment on the bank of the 
Jordan, and arrested 15 men whom the tribal elders could not identify. 


Turkey 

July 28.—Vice-Admiral Mahmud Hamza, commanding the Egyptian 
Fleet, arrived on an official visit. 

Aug. 8.—A Turkish-Iranian Commission at Erzerum was stated to 
iave reached an agreement on Iranian commercial transit traffic through 
lrebizond, on the Black Sea, after two years’ negotiations. 


U.S.A. 

Aug. 4.—Visit of U.S. Ambassador in Berlin to Prague. (See 
Czechoslovakia.) 

Aug. 7.—The renewal was announced of the Soviet-American trade 
igreement, under which the U.S.S.R. agreed to purchase {10,000,000 
worth of American goods, in return for permission to benefit by the 
reductions made in reciprocal trade agreements. 


US.S.R. 


July 31.—Protest to Japan ve Manchukuo border clash. (See 
Special Note.) 
_ Aug. 1.—Official account of hostilities on Manchukuo border. (See 
Special Note.) 

Aug. 2.—Official communiqué and Note of protest re Manchukuo 
Border Incident. (See Special Note.) 
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Aug. 4.—Conversation between M. Litvinoff and Japanese Ambas- 
sador re cessation of hostilities. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 7.—Renewal of Soviet-U.S. Trade Agreement. (See U.S.A) 

Conversation between M. Litvinoff and the Japanese Ambassador 
in Moscow. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 8.—Five leading officials of the Soviet coal industry were 
reported to have been sentenced to death for “ wrecking ’’ by the Supreme 
Court of the Ukraine. 


Vatican City 

July 28.—The Osservatore Romano published an article strongly 
denouncing the recent celebrations in Vienna in honour of the murderers 
of Dr. Dollfuss. 

July 29.—Addressing students of the College of Propaganda Fide, 
at Castel, Gandolfo, the Pope declared that Catholics could not think 
in terms of racialism, nationalism or separatism. He repudiated the 
suggestion that there existed between the Catholic Action movement and 
the Fascist Party any “ unbridgeable doctrinal gulf,’’ and asked why 
Italy, by an unfortunate imitation, had found it necessary to copy 


Germany’s racial policy. 
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